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THE fifteenth century of the Christian era marks an important epoch in the 
history of human progress in the Western world. One by one the well- 
guarded trenches and bulwarks of mediaeval convention and exclusion 
yielded to the pressure of time and to the onset of a completely new set of ideas. 
Not only were many inventions of the greatest importance brought to pass or to 
perfection, but several useful practices, especially among the fine arts, were 
freed from a kind of serfdom to mere utility and developed on lines considerably 
divergent from those on which they had hitherto been exercised. The art of 
painting, for instance, found a more open and far more profitable field in the 
easel-picture and the portrait than it had before when practised as a mere adjunct 
to the decoration of buildings or the embellishment of books. The sister-art of 
engraving, in both its branches of relief and intaglio, was gradually elevated from 
a mere utilitarian service to an important rank among the pictorial arts. The 
art of engraving was practised by the human race even before it emerged from 
a semi-feral existence, and from the roughly incised implements of the cave-dwellers 
the progress of the art can be traced through its infancy to a state of adolescence 
in Chaldaea and Assyria, Egypt and India, Greece and Etruria, in fact throughout 
the civilized world until its maturity in the fifteenth century after Christ. It was 
in truth an important branch of the applied arts, and owed eventually its chief 
expression to the goldsmiths, metal-workers, and wood-carvers of the Middle Ages. 
Two things were required before the art of engraving could be liberated from its 
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2 THE MASTER E. S. AND 

chains and take its place as a means of pictorial expression. The substance on 
which the block or plate could be impressed required to be both cheap and durable, 
and capable of resisting the indispensable friction and pressure. The earlier forms 
of paper were too costly or brittle to endure this process, while parchment and 
vellum were articles of luxury, requiring careful preparation and ill-suited for 
rapid and repeated printing. A vehicle too was required to carry the pigment 
or colouring matter necessary for the transfer of the design from the block to 
the surface which was ready to receive it, a vehicle fluid enough to be easily 
spread and siccative enough to remain permanent when the impression had 
been made. The ink of the scribe was ill-suited for the requirements of the 
press, and the ordinary pigments of the painter were equally so. 

Such a paper and such an ink were hardly forthcoming before the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, and, given their discovery, engraving was 
ready to make its appearance upon the scene as a new pictorial art, one moreover 
which was destined after the lapse of very few years to give birth to what has 
perhaps proved the most important invention ever made for the benefit of the 
human race, that of printing with movable types. 

In the history of engraving the precedence is usually given by historians to 
wood-engraving, though this is an assumption rather due to an absence of evidence 
to the contrary, than to any positive proof that the art of copper-plate engraving 
was a subsequent invention. The earliest dates which appear on wood-engravings 
are 1418, which is affixed, not without some doubt as to its authenticity, to a 
coloured woodcut of ' The Madonna and Female Saints ' now in the Print Room 
of the Royal Library at Brussels, and 1423, an undisputed date, which appears 
on a woodcut of 'St. Christopher,' pasted in a manuscript from the convent of 
Buxheim in Bavaria, lately in the Althorp Library and now in the Rylands Library 
at Manchester. The earliest date which appears on a copper-plate engraving is 
1446, which is affixed to one of a series of small engravings of ' The Passion,' now 
in the Royal Print Room at Berlin. Early as these dates may seem, and rude 
as the execution may be, especially in the case of the woodcuts, they can be only 
taken as suggestive of something approximate to a fixed date for the invention of 
engraving. There is nothing in any one of these instances to prove that they 
were the very earliest production of the two respective branches of the art, or 
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that some of the other undated engravings which are closely related to them may 
not be quite as old, if not actually of an earlier date. 

The historians of wood-engraving have been content hitherto with the above 
dates as a starting-point for their narrative. The early history of copper-plate 
engraving remained however under an unmerited cloud of obscurity. The legend 
was generally accepted, in spite of evidence existing to the contrary, that the art 
was accidentally discovered by one Maso Finiguerra, an artist-goldsmith at Florence, 
about 1452, and up to a very recent date the invention of the art has been credited 
to Italy. It is possible that Finiguerra may in the course of his work in niello, 
as Vasari narrates, have discovered the art so far as he and his companions in 
Italy were concerned. It can however be shown that engraving on copper was 
practised several years before in Germany and the Netherlands, and in all 
probability in Italy as well. In the earlier works on engraving, such as 
Heinecken's Idee Gene'rale d'une Collection Complette d'Estampes (1771), Bartsch's 
Le Peintre Graveur (1803-1821), and Passavant's supplement to the same (1860- 
1864), a very large number of copper-plate . engravings are catalogued as belonging 
to the early German or Netherlandish schools. They are all executed in a rough, 
dry and angular style, such as used at one time to be meant by the epithet ' Gothic' 
Few bear a mark or signature by which the artist can be indicated or discovered, 
but the majority from internal evidence were capable of classification under certain 
distinct heads and dates. A very large number however remained without classi- 
fication or identification of any sort, and even the learned researches of students 
like Willshire, Renouvier, Duchesne, and others threw but little light upon the 
subject. It was left to Professor Dr. Max Lehrs, the present Director of the 
Cabinet of Prints and Drawings in the Royal Museums at Dresden, to devote 
his energy and leisure, aided by unflagging industry and most careful and accurate 
powers of observation, to the examination and rearrangement of the copper-plate 
engravings of this date. In this he was largely assisted by the great advance 
shown in the arrangement of the engravings in the magnificent collections in the 
British Museum, at Berlin, Amsterdam, and elsewhere. 

By dint of examining in person every known and accessible specimen in public 

and private collections throughout Europe, Dr. Lehrs has succeeded in elucidating 

and constructing an almost complete history of copper-plate engraving north of 
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4 THE MASTER E. S. AND 

the Alps during the fifteenth century. The result of his researches, now in course 
of publication, is likely to prove the final and standard work upon the subject. 
It is on them that the remarks in the following pages are based, Dr. Lehrs having 
generously placed the whole of his vast knowledge on this special subject at the 
service of the present writer. 

The first important discovery which Dr. Lehrs may be said to have made is 
that among the engravers of the fifteenth century who preceded Albrecht Durer, 
there are some who reveal themselves as original artists of great skill and merit, 
while others betray themselves as being mere mechanical copyists, their skill lying 
almost solely in the reproduction, or in all probability actual piracy, of the works 
of other artists. All the engravers of this date appear to have been workers in 
gold or other metals, and to have carried on this craft concurrently with that 
of engraving. 

In the category of original artists appears an engraver who is known from 
his principal works as The Master of the Playing Cards (Meister der Spiel- 
karten) 1 . Among other fruits of Dr. Lehrs' researches has been the discovery 
that the engravings of the early part of the fifteenth century, even the very earliest, 
had sufficient vogue to be used as models for the miniaturist to copy from. In the 
ornamental borders of an illuminated manuscript of Livy, now in the Bibliotheque 
de lArsenal at Paris, and in another manuscript, ' Liber Alexandri de Proeliis,' 
now in the library of St. Gall in Switzerland, Dr. Lehrs has been able to trace 
figures, directly copied from those in the set of playing-cards engraved on copper by 
the aforesaid engraver. Both these manuscripts are dated 1454, and it may be 
assumed that the engravings must by that time have had a wide circulation. A still 
earlier date can be discovered from the works of an almost contemporary engraver, 
known from his two principal works as The Master of the Gardens of Love 
(Meister der Liebesgarten), who, as it would appear from the costume of the figures 
in his engravings, was of Burgundian extraction. Two engravings by this master 
are evidently copies of engravings by The Master of the Playing Cards — a 'St. 
Anthony,' and the bordure of flowers to a ' Flight into Egypt,' the latter use of 
the original designs being curiously parallel to that of the miniaturists mentioned 
above. Now this engraver, who may or may not have been an original artist 

1 See Max Lehrs, Die dltesten Deutschen Spielkarten (Dresden, 1885}. 
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at times, engraved a series of small prints illustrating 'The Passion/ of which 
eight only have survived '. 

This series of 'The Passion' appears to have been the original from which 
three series of grisaille miniature-paintings were taken, which are found in manu- 
scripts of the period. In an undated Latin book of prayers in the Royal Library 
at Brussels twenty-two grisaille drawings appear, representing scenes from the 
Passion and the lives of the Saints, in which the eight known engravings by The 
Master of the Gardens of Love were copied. An undated Netherlandish book 
of prayers in the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp contains fourteen grisaille 
drawings of a similar nature. In a manuscript of 'Le Miroir de la Salvation 
Humaine/ also in the Royal Library at Brussels, a similar series of grisaille 
engravings occur, comprising a Passion series, in which the said eight engravings 
are copied, and a series of Saints, among which figures the St. Anthony of The 
Master of the. Gardens of Love. Twice are found in this manuscript animals from 
the set of playing-cards engraved by The Master of the Playing Cards. This last 
manuscript was written for Philip, Duke of Burgundy, by Jean Miellot, and is 
dated 1448. It is evident therefore that not only the engravings of The Master of 
the Playing Cards but also those of The Master of the Gardens of Love enjoyed 
a considerable vogue and popularity previous to 1448. The date therefore of 1446 
on the Renouvier Passion series at Berlin can only be accepted as the earliest 
known date which appears upon a copper-plate engraving, and not as any proof 
of its being the actual date of invention. 

The eight prints of the Passion by The Master of the Gardens of Love were 
pasted in a small manuscript book of prayers of the fifteenth century, which 
has been broken up and dispersed. Fragments of this manuscript are in the 
collections of engravings in the German Museum at Nuremberg, the National 
Library at Paris, the Royal Library at Dresden, and elsewhere. The other prints 
pasted in the same manuscript are by different hands, the greater number being by 
the engraver known as The Master of St. Erasmus, owing to the fact that an 
original engraved plate by him with this subject exists in the German Museum 
at Nuremberg 2 . 

1 See Max Lehrs, Der Meister der Liebesgarten (Dresden, 1893). 

* See Max Lehrs, Kalalog der im Germanischen Museum befindlichen deutschen Kupferstiche desXV. Jahrhunderts 
(Niirnberg, 1888). 
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The Master of St. Erasmus was an engraver (or perhaps a school of 
engravers) in a very rough manner, whose very numerous works do not show 
evidence of any originality as an artist. He may be presumed to have been 
a prolific producer of copies from engravings, and perhaps from miniature-paintings, 
all executed in such a size as to admit of being pasted into the books of prayers 
which were small enough to be carried in the hand. A large number of such 
prints, many of them still inserted on their original pages of manuscript, are to be 
seen in the collections at the British Museum and in the Grand-Ducal Library 
at Darmstadt. This engraver copied among others the engravings of The Master 
of the Playing Cards, The Master of the Gardens of Love, and the still more 
important engraver, with whom this essay has chiefly to deal, The Master E. ■ S. 
or The Master of 1466. 

The engraver, who is known sometimes by his initials E. S., which appear 
on a few engravings, sometimes by the date of 1466, which appears on others, 
is the first artist of real importance in the history of art who devoted his skill 
to engraving. In his hands the art of copper-plate engraving reached a high 
level, both in actual technical execution and in pictorial creation and sentiment. 
He did not however succeed in liberating it from the cramped and dry angularity 
which is so characteristic of Northern art at this date. There can be little 
doubt but that he was a working goldsmith, and practised in his craft, yet he 
shows a painter's eye in the new appearance of colour and relief, which he gives 
by shading in his engravings those portions of the composition which earlier 
engravers or miniature-painters had been content to leave open, to be completed 
by the addition of colour. In this The Master E. S. showed the way for the 
more advanced productions in ' black and white ' of such famous artists as Martin 
Schongauer and Albrecht Diirer. 

The art of The Master E. S. shows many traces of the influence of the 
famous painter of Bruges, Rogier Van der Weyden. The gentle suavity of the 
types combined with the lean angularity of the figures is characteristic of the great 
Fleming, but in the case of The Master E. S. they are enlivened by an unexpected 
vivacity and realism, which is sometimes carried even to audacity, and appears 
as the precursor of the subsequent realistic art of the Netherlands and the 
districts of Lower or Western Germany. Such a spirit is found in some of 
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the works of Martin Schongauer, and still more so in those of the great original 
'dry-point' engraver who is known as The Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet 
or of the ' Hausbuch.' 

The subjects depicted by The Master E. S. in his engravings are of the 
most varied description, sacred and secular, ranging from the Bible and the 
Saints to scenes from every-day life, sometimes of a very free description, with 
heraldry, playing-cards, and designs for goldsmiths. Upwards of 320 distinct 
original engravings by The Master E. S. have been identified, and some forty 
more can be recognized as copies made by other engravers from originals by 
The Master E. S., of which no impressions are as yet known to exist. 

Many attempts have been made to localize the home of this engraver, but 
it is difficult to prove anything more than that he seems to have belonged to 
the region of the Upper Rhine between Alsace and the Black Forest, probably 
somewhere about Freiburg or Breisach 1 . It is noteworthy that his great 
successor, Martin Schongauer, was a native of Colmar in Alsace and died at 
Breisach in 1491. It is not impossible, and it is at all events pleasing to con- 
jecture, that Schongauer's early studies in the art of engraving were made under 
the superintendence of The Master E. S., with whose works he could hardly have 
failed to have been acquainted. It would appear from the most recent researches 
that the engraver known as The Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet was one 
of a group of artists working at Mayence. As the Rhine was the great highway 
of all traffic at this date, it is not surprising to find the chief works in printing 
and engraving issuing from such important riverside towns as Breisach, Mayence, 
and Cologne. The engravers in one town can hardly have escaped familiarity 
with the works of their contemporaries in other Rhenish cities. 

A feature common to the engravings of these three great artists is that 
their work is always entirely original. In no case can they be shown to have 
stooped to copy or even borrow the designs of another artist. Copies innumerable 
are known of the works of The Master E. S., as of those of Schongauer, but his 
designs with their good and their bad points are invariably his own. The works of 
The Master E. S. show also a gradual and steady progress both in technical skill 
and artistic conception. His earlier works are so much rougher and so immature 

1 See Max Lehrs, Die Spielkarten des Meisters E. S. (Intern. Chalcogr. Soc. Publications, 1891). 
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that they have been separated by some writers from his later works and classified 
as the work of a separate engraver, known as The Master of the Sibyl. 

Among the earlier copyists or pirates of The Master E. S.'s engravings was 
The Master of St. Erasmus, whose copies cease at an early date in the career 
of The Master E. S. As The Master of St. Erasmus was also busied in copying 
the works of The Master of the Playing Cards and The Master of the Gardens of 
Love, it is almost safe to attribute the early work of The Master E. S. to a date 
contemporary with that of the two last-named engravers. It would appear that 
later on, when the engravings of The Master E. S. attained greater finish and 
excellence, the frequent piracies of them by such industrious goldsmith-engravers 
as Wenzel von Olmutz and Israhel van Meckenem caused The Master E. S. to 
protect himself by adding on his plates his initials and the date of the year in 
which the engraving was executed. The dates 1465, 1466, 1467, all occur on 
engravings by him, and as the engravings bearing these dates show him at the 
height of his skill, it can be assumed that his work and probably his life terminated 
about 1467, and when his powers were still in full maturity. 

In the University Galleries at Oxford there is a remarkable and extremely 
valuable collection of early engravings, bequeathed to the Bodleian Library by 
Mr. Francis Douce, F.S.A. 1 The collection contains several important examples of 
the engravings by The Master E. S., some of great beauty and many of extreme rarity. 
Among them is a series of eleven small prints, measuring 3! inches by 3 inches 
(95 x 72 millimetres), illustrating the Ars Moriendi, or 'Art of Good or Evil Dying.' 
This series of engravings is complete at Oxford alone, and of only three prints in 
the series are other impressions known, in each case a single one and scattered as 
far apart as London, Berlin, and Schloss Wolfegg in South-west Bavaria -. 

The importance of this series was hardly recognized by any authority prior 
to Dr. Lehrs. Duchesne ■ and Renouvier 4 ascribed them rightly to The Master E. S. 
Bartsch did not know them, but Passavant saw them, and, confusing them with 

1 It is understood that these engravings will probably be rearranged under a proposal made by Mr. T. W. 
Jackson, Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College and one of the Visitors of the University Galleries, to whom 
the author is indebted for both assistance and advice in the preparation of this work. 

2 See Max Lehrs, Der Kunstler der Ars Moriendi lend die wahre Erste Ausgabe derselben (Jahrbuch der K°-l. 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1890, Heft iii). 

■' Voyage d'un Iconophile, p. 364. 

4 Histoire de I'origine et des progres de la Gravure, p. 136. 
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sets of copies at Cologne and Vienna, classed them all as the same thing under 
the general heading of 'School of The Master E. S.' Passavant's error, once 
published to the world in print, was followed by such well-known writers as 
Dutuit 1 and Willshire 2 . To any student of the works of The Master E. S. it is 
at once evident that these prints are from his hand, and, apart from internal 
evidence, the fact of their having been copied by The Master of St. Erasmus 
would point to their being among his earlier works. 



The Ars Moriendi, or Speculum Artis bene Moriendi, the 'Art of Good or 
Evil Dying,' was a religious treatise, used with conspicuous force and authority 
by the Church during its long ascendency in the Middle Ages. At this date the 
keys of knowledge as of salvation were entirely in the hands of the Church, and 
the lay public, both high and low, were, generally speaking, ignorant and illiterate. 
One of the secrets of the great power exercised by the Church lay in its ability 
to represent the life of man as environed from the outset by legions of horrible 
and insidious demons, who beset his path throughout life at every stage up to his 
very last breath, and are eminently active and often triumphant when man's fortitude 
is undermined by sickness, suffering, and the prospect of dissolution. From such 
attacks and pitfalls only the continuous presence and protection of the Church 
could protect the hapless pilgrim through life. In aid of such a mission certain 
doctrines were adopted by the leaders of the Church, and inculcated in treatises 
drawn up by the most eminent divines of the day, such as the famous Jean 
Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris. In this teaching the Ars 
Moriendi, linked as it was with the doctrine of eternal punishment, played 
a most important part. It was. on his deathbed that a man was most amenable 
to advice, and in need of consolation to give him hope at the moment when his 
soul was about to depart into the unknown. 

When pictorial art began to lend its aid to the minister of religion, it was 
of great service, for often, when the mind was too illiterate to understand or the 

1 Manuel de I 'Amateur d'Estampes, vol. i. p. 28. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Early Prints in the British Museum, by William Hughes Willshire, M.D. (London, 
1879). 
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ear too feeble to comprehend the good doctrine which was being expounded at 
the bedside, the eye could follow in the print or illuminated page the subject to 
which the patient's thoughts were to be directed. According to the treatise for 
which the series of engravings by The Master E. S. was probably executed, there 
are five stages of danger, which the dying man must survive before the triumph 
of the Church is assured. These stages are — 

I. Infidelity. 

II. Despair. 

III. Impatience. 

IV. Vainglory. 
V. Avarice. 

The purport of the treatise is to reveal to the sufferer the temptations to which 
he will be subjected, and also the way in which he will be aided by Divine inter- 
vention to overcome them. Hence the prints, eleven in number, contain five 
pairs of subjects, representing the temptation and the protection afforded by 
angelic assistance, leading up to the general triumph of the Christian religion at 
the final moment of death. The eleven prints therefore represent — 

I. a. Temptatio Diaboli de Fide (Versuchung im Glauben). 

b. Bona Inspiratio Angeh de Fide (Ermuthigung im Glauben). 

II. a. Temptatio Diaboli de Desperatione (Versuchung durch Verzweiflung). 

b. Bona Inspiratio Angeli contra Desperationem (Trost gegen Verzweiflung). 

III. a. Temptatio Diaboli de Impatientia (Versuchung durch Ungeduld). 

b. Bona Inspiratio Angeli de Patientia (Trost gegen die Versuchung durch 
Ungeduld). 

IV. a. Temptatio Diaboli de Vana Gloria (Versuchung durch Hoffahrt). 

b. Bona Inspiratio Angeli contra Vanam Gloriam (Eingebung der Demuth 
gegen die Hoffahrt). 

V. a. Temptatio Diaboli de Avaritia (Versuchung durch Geiz). 

b. Bona Inspiratio Angeli contra Avaritiam (Eingebung der Freigebigkeit 
gegen den Geiz). 
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Leading up to No. VI, the final Triumph over all Temptations at the Hour of Death 
(Triumph fiber alle Versuchungen in der Todesstunde). 

As stated before, the only complete set of these illustrations by The Master 
E. S. to the Ars Moriendi is that in the Douce Collection, now in the University 
Galleries at Oxford. A single example of No. I. a is in the royal Print Room at 
Berlin 1 , one of I. b in the British Museum, and one of II. b in the remarkable 
collection preserved in the castle of Wolfegg-Waldsee in South-west Bavaria. 
No person, who is acquainted with the engravings of The Master E. S., could fail 
to recognize the A rs Moriendi engravings as the work of his hands. The thin dry 
figures, with their irregular and incorrect proportions, the stiff and angular contours 
of the drapery, the arrangement of the hair in both male and female figures, the 
grotesque antics of the demons, the homely vivacity of the domestic scenes, coupled 
with a certain pleasingness in the whole effect, are all characteristic of the Master 
E. S. The very evident faults to be discerned in the technique, perspective and 
composition all point to an early stage in his career before he had attained his 
full powers as an engraver. 

It could not be likely that so important a series of engravings as the Ars 
Moriendi, illustrating a subject for which there must have been a frequent demand, 
should have escaped the notice of a copyist. The earliest engraver to lay hands 
upon them was The Master of St. Erasmus, who executed two sets of copies, one 
apparently copied directly from the originals by The Master E. S., the other copied 
from this set of copies. The copies by The Master of St. Erasmus are very rough 
and free renderings of the originals, containing divers omissions and alterations. 
The first set of copies is in reverse to the originals, showing the engraver to have 
been a mere mechanical engraver and not an artist ; the second set, being copied in 
reverse from the first set of copies, brings the subjects round to the same positions 
as in the original series. 

These sets of copies are almost as rare as the originals. Of the first 
series of copies only two sets are known, one in the British Museum 2 , much dis- 
figured by its having been coloured by hand, the other in the Hofbibliothek at 

1 Purchased at the Firmin-Didot sale in 1877 for 980 francs. 

2 Bought in 1845 at the Heywood-Bright sale ; described by Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
i. 309. Transferred in 1892 from the Library to the Print Room. 

C 2 
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Vienna l . Of the second series only one set is known, that in the Stadt-Archiv 
at Cologne 2 . 

Another set of copies from the original prints was executed at a later date by 
an engraver who is known by his initials of M. Z. This engraver has been some- 
times classed with the primitive engravers of the fifteenth century, but it is clear 
from his works that he really belonged to the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and worked sometimes in imitation of the archaic manner. Such an engraver was 
Matthes Ziindt, but this engraver M. Z. appears to be distinct from him. He must 
also be carefully distinguished from the fifteenth-century engraver with the same 
initials, who is sometimes known as Martin Zasinger. The copies by the engraver 
M. Z. are not uncommon, and they were subsequently published with a German 
text in 1623 by a bookseller named Peter Konig in Munich. 



One of the results of the careful examination of the engravings executed in 
Germany during the fifteenth century, initiated by Dr. Lehrs and continued by 
Dr. Lippmann of Berlin and other independent experts, has been to show that 
many engravings on wood or on metal, which from their rude method of 
execution have been attributed to the infancy of the art, are really nothing more 
than unskilful copies of better engravings. It follows therefore that mere roughness 
of execution can no longer be taken as a criterion of antiquity. Among such 
engravings are some of the Helgen, or prints of Saints, and some of the so-called 
Schrotblatter, or prints in the maniere criblee, which had been regarded as the 
incunabula of the art, whereas they are really nothing but copies from early 
copper-plate engravings which in many instances have not survived. 

The same remark applies to the famous Block-books, so well known to 
bibliographers, and of such extreme importance in themselves, owing to their 
having led the way to the invention of printing with movable types. These 
Block-books have been allotted a special place in the early history of both biblio- 
graphy and xylography, and have been treated with a deference, to which it 

1 Fully described by Friedrich von Bartsch, Die Kupferstich-Sammlung der K. K. Hofbibliothek in Wien, 
pp. 124-128, No. 1503 a-m. In 1853 this set was in the possession of the antiquary Fidelis Butsch at Augsburg. 

2 See Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaft, vols. x. p. 137, xi. pp. 51, 52, xiv. p. no. 
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would appear, especially as regards their artistic value, that they are but partially 
entitled. They served as compendiums of moral and religious instruction, compiled 
in their well-known illustrative form as a handy one for conveying the precepts 
which they contained before the eyes of the sick or the illiterate, much in the 
same way as the frescoes, sculptures or painted windows did in the cathedral 
or the parish church. The best known of the Block-books are the Biblia 
Pauperum, the Canticum Canticorum, the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, the 
Speculum Arils bene Moriendi, the Ars Memorandi, and others. In most cases it 
would appear that the designs were taken from drawings of an earlier date or from 
the illuminations in manuscripts. 

In 1872 the Trustees of .the British Museum acquired at the great Weigel 
sale in Leipzig a Block-book of the utmost rarity, for which the large sum of 
£1072, 10s. was paid, exclusive of commission. This book has always excited 
great interest for its text and its illustrations, and in the British Museum Cata- 
logue it is described as ' believed to be the first edition of this often-repeated work, 
by reason of the beauty and originality of the designs, and the sharpness of 
outline, which proves its impression to be an early one.' All that is known about 
its history is that it was purchased by Herr Weigel for a moderate price from 
a private owner at Cologne. In 1881 the Block-book of the Ars Moriendt was 
selected for reproduction by the Holbein Society, being published in lithographic 
facsimile from carefully drawn copies made by Mr. F. C. Price, and edited by 
Mr. W. Harry Rylands, with an Introduction by Mr. George Bullen, at that time 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the British Museum. The title of this work 
describes the Block-book as the Ars Moriendt (Editio Princeps, circa 1440). 
In the Introduction Mr. Bullen gives some valuable bibliographical information 
concerning the Ars Moriendi as a treatise, but with regard to the illustrations he 
has been content to adopt the views of Dr. Willshire, who had himself done little 
more than transcribe the statements, erroneous as will be seen, of other and earlier 
authorities. 

The designs of the illustrations to the Ars Moriendi Block-book are very 
different from those in the Biblia Pauperum, the Canticum Canticorum, and others. 
They show a great advance in composition and pictorial sentiment. No student 
of the engravings by The Master E. S. can fail to recognize in the designs of 
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the Ars Moriendi Block-book the style of this engraver, with the peculiar types 
and mannerisms which are so characteristic of his work. 

At the time when this Block-book was acquired by the British Museum, the 
history of early copper-plate engraving had hardly been studied at all in England, 
and but imperfectly on the Continent. The works of The Master E. S. were not 
unknown nor their merit unrecognized, but their number, their originality, and 
their important position in the history of Art still remained unrevealed. Since 
that date the researches of Dr. Lehrs, aided by the immense assistance given by 
the advance in photographic reproduction, have rendered it possible to classify 
the works of this engraver, even without immediate access to the originals. In 
this way the individual characteristics of The Master E. S. have become as easy 
to discern as those of an Albrecht Durer, a Rembrandt, a Claude Mellan, or 
a Whistler. It is also possible to trace the distinct progress in both artistic and 
technical skill throughout the immense series of engravings by The Master E. S. 
Duchesne, who had seen the Ars Moriendi engravings in the Douce Collection, 
recognized in the designs of the Block-book the hand of The Master E. S. The 
originality however of these latter designs was generally maintained. Passavant, 
who saw not only the Douce prints at Oxford but also the copies by The Master 
of St. Erasmus at Cologne and Vienna, not only mistook these three series for 
different impressions of the same set of engravings, attributing them to the school 
of The Master E. S., but pronounced them all to be copies from the well-known 
and highly-esteemed designs in the Ars Moriendi Block-book. In this he was 
followed by Willshire, Dutuit, and other experts, whose knowledge of the whole 
series of engravings seems to have been confined to some indifferent photographs, 
on a reduced scale, from six of the Oxford engravings, which happened to have 
been done for the British Museum as far back as 1871. 

It was left to Dr. Lehrs to show that the much-vaunted designs of the Ars 
Moriendi Block-book are little more than enlarged copies from the set of 
engravings by The Master E. S., of which original engravings the only complete 
series at present known is in the University Galleries at Oxford. 

A description of the designs in the prints by The Master E. S. will explain 
the subjects of the Ars Moriendi as a didactic treatise. The differences in the 
designs when copied by The Master of St. Erasmus and by the draughtsman 
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of the British Museum Block-book are immaterial so far as the meaning of the 
designs is concerned, but in some cases the errors or imperfections in the original 
designs of The Master E. S. have been corrected or improved by the later artists. 
In the following descriptions the series referred to are denoted as — 

(a) The prints of The Master E. S. in the Douce Collection at Oxford. 

(b) The copies by The Master of St. Erasmus in the Print Room at the British 
Museum. 

(c) The designs of the Block-book in the Library at the British Museum. 

I. a. Temptacio Dyaboli de Fide (Versuchung im Glauben) \ 

(a) The dying man lies in bed, the head of which is directed towards the right. 
He is much emaciated, and his naked chest with one arm is seen above the 
bed-clothes. Four demons assail him. One is drawing away the sheet from behind 
his head. A second, on his right behind the bed, points to a group of learned men 
engaged in animated discussion, evidently heretics. A third, in the air in the left 
upper corner of the print, points downwards to a group of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba adoring idols. A fourth demon, on the right-hand side of the bed, points 
to two figures, of a woman, semi-nude, who holds a scourge in her left hand and 
a bundle of rods in her right, and a man who is represented in the act of cutting his 
throat with a knife. Behind the bed are seen figures of God the Father, Jesus 
Christ, and the Virgin Mary. 

(b) The composition is the same, but in reverse, and the third demon in the 
air has been omitted. 

(c) The composition is similar to (a), but to the second demon is attached a 
scroll with the words/aic sicut pagani 2 , to the third a scroll with the words infernus 

/actus est, and to the fourth a scroll with interficias te ipm. 

I. b. Bona Inspiracio Angeli de Fide {Ermuthigung im Glauben). 

(a) The dying man lies on a bed, directed towards the right, with a wooden 
canopy to it. An angel stands in front of the bed in an attitude of exhortation. 

1 The Latin titles are taken from the Block-book ; the German from Dr. Lehrs's descriptions. 

2 These inscriptions are cut in type similar to that used for the text of the Block-book. 
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Behind the bed stand God the Father, Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, with Moses 
and a company of Saints with halos, numbering nineteen in all. The dove of the 
Holy Spirit rests on the canopy of the bed. On the ground are three demons 
in an attitude of despair. 

(b) The same composition very roughly executed in reverse. The caterpillar- 
shaped demon in the foreground is omitted. Only seven distinct halos seen in 
the background. 

(c) Similar to (a) : the angel holds a scroll with the words sisfirmus ifide. By 
the three demons on the floor are three scrolls with the words fugiamus, Victi sumus, 
frustra laborauinP The dove of the Holy Spirit has been shifted from the right 

corner of the canopy to the left, and is barely recognizable. The number of halos 
in the background is twent3'-one. 

II. a. Temptacio Dyaboli de Desperacione (Versuchung durch Verzweiflung). 

(a) The dying man lies in bed, the head of which is directed towards the 
right. His left arm rests upon the coverlet. He is tormented by six demons. 
They point to various figures of men and women denoting the sins of fornication, 
perjury, murder, robbery, &c, while one holds up a sheet of paper, on which 
may be supposed to be inscribed a list of the dying man's misdeeds. 

(b) The same composition in reverse, but some alterations in the characters 
of the figures. 

(c) The same composition as (a), on an enlarged scale ; the demons are accom- 
panied by scrolls with the words fornicatus es, periurus es, ecce pcca tua, occidisti, 
auare uixisti. A wooden head has been added to the bed. 

II. b. Bona Inspiratio Angeli contra Desperationem {Trost gegen Verzweiflung). 

(a) The dying man lies in bed towards the right, his arms under the bed-clothes. 
An angel stands in front of the bed pointing to various typical instances of repentant 
sinners — Mary Magdalene, St. Peter (whose emblem, the cock, is perched on the 
head of the bed), the Penitent Thief on the Cross, and the Conversion of St. Paul. 
Two defeated demons lie on the floor by or under the bed. 
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(b) The same composition in reverse, with a few alterations in the figures; 
St. Peter especially being made much younger in appearance. 

(c) The same composition as (a), with scrolls attached to the defeated demons 
inscribed Nequaqua desperes, Victoria michi nulla. 

III. a. Temptacio Dyaboli de Impaciencia {Versuchung durch Ungeduld). 

(a) The dying man lies in bed towards the right, both arms disengaged above 
the bed-clothes ; a demon with bat's wings is near the bed on the floor to the right. 
With his left foot the dying man is kicking away his medical attendant, while 
a woman (his wife?) stands in a deprecating attitude. In front of the bed is 
a maid-servant with food and drink, looking in astonishment at a table, which with 
its contents has been capsized, evidently by another kick of the dying man's foot. 

(b) The same composition in reverse. 

(c) The same composition as (a). By the women is a scroll with the inscription 
Ecce qtam pena patifc, and by the demon one inscribed q bene decepi eum. 

III. b. Bona Inspiracio Angeli de Paciencia (Trost gegen die Versuchung durch 

Ungeduld). 

{a) The dying man lies in bed towards the right, his hands in an attitude 
of prayer. An angel stands in front of his bed, round which are seen figures of 
four martyrs, St. Stephen, St. Catherine, St. Lawrence, and St. Barbara, with 
God the Father holding an arrow and a scourge, and Jesus Christ crowned with 
thorns and holding a scourge and a bundle of rods. A demon is seen creeping 
under the bed, and another is lying prostrate on the floor. 

(b) The same composition in reverse. 

(c) A similar composition to (a), scrolls accompanying the demons, with the 
words sum captiuatus and labores amisi. 

IV. a. Temptacio Dyaboli de Vana Gloria {Versuchung durch Hoffahrf). 

(a) The dying man lies in bed to the right, tormented by four demons, three of 
whom offer him crowns. Behind the bed stand God the Father with three little 

D 
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children, typical of simplicity, and Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary as types of 
humility. Portions of the figures of three other Saints are seen behind them. 

(b) The same composition in reverse, with no traces of the additional Saints and 
a more decorative head to the bed. 

(c) The same composition as {a). To the figure of God the Father is attached 
a scroll with the inscription Tu es firmus in fide, and to three of the four demons 
scrolls with Gloriare, Corona meruisti, Exaltate ipsum, Inpatiecia pseuerasta. 

IV. b. Bona Inspiracio Angeli contra Vanam Gloriam (Eingebung der Demuth 

gegen die Hoffahrt). 

{a) The dying man lies on a bed to the right, his arms under the bed-clothes : 
three angels attend him, one of whom holds up a blank sheet of paper to show that 
his sins have been wiped out. In the sky behind float figures of God the Father, 
Jesus Christ, and the Virgin Mary with the dove of the Holy Spirit, and on the left 
stands St. Anthony the Hermit, as a type of humility. Two demons lie defeated on 
the floor, and in the lower corner on the right are seen the jaws of hell, in which 
three figures are being engulfed, including one of a monk and a woman in an 
embrace. 

(b) The same composition in reverse, but the figures of the monk and woman 
have been greatly modified. 

(c) The same composition as (a), but the angel behind the bed holds, instead 
of the empty paper, a scroll inscribed Sis humilis. By the prostrate demon in front 
is a scroll inscribed Victus sum, and by the jaws of hell one inscribed Snperbos punio. 

V. a. Temptacio Dyaboli de Avaricia (Versuchung durch Geiz). 

(a) The dying man lies in bed to the right, both his arms under the bed- 
clothes. He is tormented by three demons, one of whom points to a group 
of people representing his family and relatives, and the other two to his house, 
which occupies the lower part of the print, showing a man leading a mule into 
a stable, and a cellar stored with barrels, three of which are seen. 
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(b) The same composition in reverse ; five barrels are seen in the cellar. 

(c) The same composition as (a), but not only are five barrels seen in the 
cellar, but also a man drawing wine from one of them. Attached to the demons 
are scrolls inscribed Prouideas amicis and Intende thesauro. 

V. b. Bona Inspiracio Angeli contra Avariciam (Eingebung der Freigebigkeit 

gegen den Geiz). 

(a) The dying man lies in bed to the right, exhorted by an angel. Behind 
the head of the bed are seen the crucified Saviour and the Virgin Mary, and 
in the background stands God the Father (?) as the Good Shepherd between 
a flock of sheep and a group of female Saints. In the foreground to the left an 
angel is enveloping a man and woman in a cloak, and on the floor to the right 
is seated a demon in an attitude of despair. 

(b) The same composition in reverse, very roughly rendered. 

(c) The same composition as (a). The angel by the bedside has a scroll 
inscribed Non sis auarus, and the other angel one inscribed Ne intendas amicis. 
The demon on the floor holds a scroll inscribed Quid faciam. 

VI. The last print represents the final Triumph over all Temptations at the 
Hour of Death (Triumph uber alle Versuchungen in der Todesstunde). 

(a) The composition is a very crowded one. The dying man lies in bed to 
the right, holding a taper in his left hand, which is crossed over the right. A monk 
is placing the taper in his hand. His soul in the shape of a child issues from his 
mouth and is received by a company of angels. In the background on the left 
is seen the crucified Saviour with St. John the Evangelist standing on the right 
of the Cross and the Virgin Mary on the left of it. Behind St. John are seen 
portions of four Saints, and behind the Virgin Mary St. Mary Magdalene, 
St. Paul, and portions of eight other Saints. Six demons stand in angry derision 
at the foot of the bed. 

(b) The same composition, but in reverse, thus correcting the faults of (a), in 
which the taper is held in the dying man's wrong hand, the Virgin and St. John 
stand on the wrong side of the Cross, and the Redeemer's head leans to the 
left instead of to the right shoulder, as accepted by tradition. 

d 2 
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(c) The same composition as {b), with which the draughtsman of the Block- 
book would seem to have been acquainted, for he has followed the engraver 
of (b) in correcting the errors into which The Master E. S. had been betrayed. 
Five scrolls are attached to the demons, inscribed Heu insanio, Confusi sumus, 
Furore consumor, Anima amisimus, Spes nobis nulla. 

It will be noticed that in the last subject especially certain mistakes have 
been made by The Master E. S., which have been rectified by the draughtsman 
of the Block-book, but at the expense of reversing the whole composition, thus 
destroying the symmetry of the position of the dying man throughout the scenes. 
As Dr. Lehrs has pointed out 1 , such defects are not unfrequent among the 
earlier works of The Master E. S., and those in the Ars Moriendi, together with 
the imperfections of the technique, help to prove that these engravings belong to 
his earlier work. The Master of St. Erasmus copied the whole series simply 
in reverse. The sixteenth-century engraver M. Z. copied the whole series by 
The Master E. S. in the same direction as the originals, and all the mistakes 
of the originals are repeated in this last version. 

Another noteworthy difference in the Block-book series is the addition of 
the scrolls with the inscriptions in large cursive letters described above. When 
the crowded and cramped designs of The Master E. S. were copied on a larger 
scale the increased spaces left room for the introduction of these scrolls, which 
are introduced without much regard for the beauty of the composition, but 
serve to elucidate the meaning of the designs, a meaning which is not always 
quite evident at first sight. In IV. b (c) especially the substitution of the scroll 
for the empty paper points to an alteration by a later hand. 

All subsequent wood-cut copies have been taken from the Block-book 2 , and 
through constant translation by various hands some of the designs in the later 
copies are hardly to be recognized as the same. 

To the eye of the ordinary observer the designs of the Block-book, in their 
enlarged and more intelligible form, may appear to be more pleasing and attractive 
and of greater artistic merit than the cramped and crowded compositions of the 

1 Lehrs, Der Kunstler der Ars Moriendi, &c. 

2 See Dutuit, Manuel de V Amateur d'Estampes, vol. i., for a list of editions of the Ars Moriendi, some of which 
are there stated to be earlier than the British Museum Block-book. 
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copper-plate engravings. It is impossible however for any student of German 
engraving in the fifteenth century to fail to recognize in the designs of the Block- 
book the style of The Master E. S. Should there be any hesitation as to determining 
the priority of the Block-book or the Oxford series of copper-plate engravings, 
the only alternative to the conclusion already arrived at would be to attribute the 
wood-cuts themselves to The Master E. S., in which case the anomaly would be 
presented of this great and original artist, among whose numerous engravings 
no copy of any other artist's work is known, having for one occasion only laid 
down his graver for the knife, and then translated his own designs for the 
more easily printed and more popular language of wood-engraving into the more 
difficult and obscure version on copper. Such a supposition can hardly be 
entertained, and there is little reason for not accepting the conclusion 
of Dr. Lehrs, that the unique series of engravings in the Douce 
Collection at Oxford are the real editio princeps of the famous 
Ars Moriendi. The dates fixed by conjecture for the 
publication of the Block-book, either 1440 or 1451, 
approximate to the date in the career of The 
Master E. S. at which it would appear 
from their technique that the series 
of copper-plate illustrations 
to the Ars Moriendi 
were executed. 
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audao^eiiftbmi abu$aifettfc»(ftn&po£ito& t&to inmto be- 

ctcteeoumm mau&atii mtaequiafauciaKriiuaatare 
noiuiottftyuiBftfiiiflJufaurto rcgamtt..^ 

/fufflio^ua uafTOuiacfti &>e&qufa Ckf m mtfka fetaanixp 

t^minio cogim^ \itdiarft qampottft(otmiiai>uattr 
bomtuoiDuuua^offibiliariuitat^Mtiift UrtuuilBucfo > 
cimute&j)itmTtta v nti)ifit quia ^atapiett^firramius 
^acttu&jmljQlo rp^^muinuaitmauiDouucftf^t 
vi^wuuUtiDa attaagDut^uitau atettJotrbuahuLplurif 
effiutprtfltorattfjjer hor tuftfiuu8,aDfi5fl couftauoara anr 
uiete itlsrmQumqtaU^ aufiireab^oarait abipattir 
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efcittliatieBRtti 

-IBliuiunjikparatna emrtpntn Gttmufc uuift \jcuuuu arqu 

a?utf xjctuaiiwuccttut Jftre^uouiobo ba^eKyt&tttuiR 
feaiaiu Oeiua Gqwc omma uonini^hJioariW b ua 

t^iumibatau0i()uiai)u&l>mtr^it>i8 a&uttaurarartto (^ua j^ 

CKi)ieiiotimivl£ft!4uetaium boumm© p^jwr tM|iurftf 
10 mm ipfftiw^tepBtiuLiiittiia.t) na qui a fuuftm 
^immuctatm^ani aumii cr uott brtnth dtuia- 

^mt OtpttttnunrDiies manuS ^kuttortr^bie.iiilfge 
&ft\m^t&Otaelabo*ai^^ totes 

latrmaiuHMkeauonit. niua mYtliiafttttaiuDui^tiauiD^ 
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j j^^ iDonailJmBtmanBlicoiitmficfiiatiouf 
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mlif)^^tetu)uH^iboy at ottglB boua xtomm : * 
ijffl^i^ettaflfoquot uuir umna suttret araiwiria&fct? 
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ImnwmtUp towpmm ;jura|u mftqw Wn filter* 
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fftiiKuu* ana^ eoHi ua^o turns u^ipctu^trtmhir^ 
/oioMrtunai^ 
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/ irfe|>taaii Drpafcoh It ^arima 



S <^ ns iQu bfAt&gmnBwii qui db tfcollmtbtfe ouu 



1 



atatuir e^tibipaiituslMihdiier axaiutias^is^ibits 
dttumfcs bdtetaxAm me ft&eceb caufim |$am QroJta |S 

multu sitaiattiusTte Wsi arrajjoMur qtf cmxtra oume 
tacummt fiai twno iiibttat* Urrb aumu airaa a# emu 
^amimir turn* ja^eiiejptpjrbona rrtcuqunifca tuam 
mostmmmte Tiefiderattti, atusua qmkm dbiic^r emta 
^J^gJi^ 1 fc&flupo omi CufeO^atdijeiR cropus 
tomi IjoijRtmurifarat^ftiS tb Saulibiss aJhupaomaja 
tju^GmdumntBtc ijiiateatttm^m Mipir ^ otmift 
5Jfru* T 5j#nSu$I)tmmirdutrcri)t? (icinetttefnai3$aii 
Cr^otejP'iHiKituns ms?wm> fam oospcps amM ^ 
'jBtojjuc quiiianm??2trtiaaira!i rjue ran; rfb Rout sKJtrf 1 
cgnataa tHatufeta to feqiuKfcr t$ amtftbtis^ttiaftfa? 

tonga Wotuuta quytc|utdecituRrRiitB& ptm&g ftjJ&tr 
^afctamtntmrnqicCit^ ate tei> -' 

bo torn tnpanaina amgafe ^tiifofetiijiiieRiiiur 
fitutf Gepcuifiuu e& m uuto$ Ife mia \»ece t?%ftBfr <pta 
k8TrtimmT)emT>efiaaT#c^^ qui 

tur faiattqHfc Dgmaii cfr g> fiUKnntfa: Sarmnsuidigiti 
jftr yaalus art Juntas? afirtis bi tergna cQj :*-"> 
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SSona uilpivacto aueprh fcc pacunna 

I iDutmttraaui muptanotsc toabditmra^ftrl'ii? bziatf:*' 
L,G|tt*anour iwwe SHjomo aucrtr ab iparia aim tim n rnia 
opabouia Fine *ao2h&tt6 tiitttctatumibfie mrtyl nuf;D qxmnut 
tuc Drtninrtittu numt.ua « ifanmu ct mfirtmtr mtuuaiJ&ttiir. 
tuufrj? pancucm poul&mir .trtfrflncsono qiii mr^cgiiu rrtmU 
iiuOu* raurrauratis ampitr'3Er uptnr uiBrmuahei que rcfytttu 
rant^tutculfiud cftrjioutrfrrftfrun; if a mttr nioctnu fit qua& 
quo&bam purjjntiftiiT cututtlkratur ur oyo:trr wbrtitttpanm-" 
nr eHibmtrr rihuijwiri&bmc.qfua m foliiui sratituDmcoptte 
rfc m lytj6 qiir fimtf ab coufoiatiouc fcb main que liuifr a$ afifhr > 
tiouF.tjutA uPgrgpnue ait .^ifmcoiOtttr bfue^ajiaif ajfyu>?tf 
rcuepfair uc ctmmm iufitat'\)laouf.3frauu?,2>uf ijirw rrftm 
iitntttinT imfi;ij)mo Jkull? et$o tnOuianonce trjiturbrnf qCiia 
fpm nollr tr rrtmqitcrr ouMuit mjta aiuD aujmiaala que uc$ 
ijirpuuiuVadbeu uod irr^prtliurt^J^au-tjfitiiVrmumr falfia 
ajpiobatur mcanuc bcucpiactttf fco pottu6- rtrrua Draupuanp 
u^UUib&ug^iguu mautftftr Dampuatumiarfh bmcpiarim 
aimnii <# a muDo Diti&i .fit tfrrii mini eft q> omibuoTiimmoap: 
liaitbio pm6 lapibctf life Cm^tfolamt,(ttmajjje mini tfh 
o> ouiTbit6 Tetmiu fahmubie owe laptbre uc turgut mjnmlii 
3ttp(fie rcJGpo atetupaciam trp prof inrulcutn ctUtfTniue parfaut 
fetmltoiflunu pootue unnct amine faaltfrr %ftfituii cf ttfyifC 
jcpm panmtifiimtt tfotus fenctxto 1% afc uitemu . „ ~ 
W.t§, dm wfttirolfi. fciW fr ttroptftnr ijiaaam q&frmt' pwq qp 




qiha e uma^iibcpauuiajpaan efrDcbie nma.tfr One JJouur 
(boztutrpau /piii ft itaTtrarc iu jJoaamtSa 4% ' j&nsq&mG . j , 
jjjiiip fmian ctrurotfna niftp paciftiu "ualct^auuOc qumrvtuio 
l^iMmoTnparmwi polTUJCUitife macros .fr cjjt^utr«.fiilc> 
lions menu cO* aoiirrfa tuHfrarc tr bmu'6 opibno tttftio arc. 
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IV. A 



Ilemptncio b^abcli &f vana gleam 
( Y\l£arto t>pabohur» ttmpmt Oonuneui umiuuup 
w/fiuipuiD romplarcunaw que efffupbiatptntuaue 
>r f ifua bmjwtte efrtligiofie atmjftthe ma^ia tftmm* 
tiio Cum em bomme ad flriuanouni aftfce aur m orfjmno* 
mm autf a& mpancncia tton potrfc mbuccrc tiuir afore * 
r totur cum j? fro tpme cotuplaccnoa talco Tn'mi tamimie 
^ rogxtmiauD?J>^finuu3c«?mtil)C#fiKti0iuCprrt Q>rou^ 
fhmtrr pactrc ui tiia inftrnutatr oquaro tuuim bona pgatuo 
re marine jjfonan Iicbro quia turn ee ftcut am q(u utft 
uttaumtajpetraruutf W tmncu (bio tmuttii ao ceUHhanj 
ua pmkuniuf ictttur ttgrai ccle&um tibi utre nqran 
noupotrtf quialegittuue rcrtatti-Rcrtpc ergo roroua 
ttbiparattmi cb Ce&em i^dlencuBcmpttcctma optmebie 
^enftftf^fimihai^abolua mftatitilTuuciftbfcatf tyimir 
umutrtmrett ab (pintualctti fopcrbiaicJifat>Cui ipuw 

tomplacmciauu 

4^io quo notaxtbiun q> tun fupertm muttu ctWitmxl»ft 
4&uuoqinap<r emu qoxuo efficrtur. frotiiie Dpabolo uam 
per(blauifi$biambc aBgrlofiutuo * tyabolue, * 
£>cnm&o quia per ipfam bomo TnDrtur committnt War 
p^fuuaitt iJcr tyory bomim qtfa beo fyabct afr pxtmwt 
tjabcttJRtio quia tanta poOW cftt R\a complamma 
y per fpanr &aiupttarctw?T\£ube gmp^tao j&euumftf 
bo qw0 bom q8 ^rfW bumfe aj)u5 Te mgr^apiii) aur^ 
mem Ijtnuilitatia raW ># ftuguftmfte l^omo fife 

ttifhfimumtf ctfto utftteta fua p*elmup&rtfr casitf , 
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Sotut mlpirano augli fontnwana jjloaa 
(©utra qttorft trmptonou? tyaboh Daf onnxluii Dona 
k^inlptnmou? tomio./fiifrr aktfifuprrbialiirrnbctt&t 
noiipi conlhmna mfik fpect jmnrorm que til fob Deo al* 
faibctiuaefr mm mdnl bom atr Ijabmo biio l)imitr^>mc me 
mrf;il pottfhe farrrr ift alibi Imptii cfcjftou tito arro£co no 
trtactro uou tr mfolcntrr e>Mac mdfilDrtrpfuuiaB utttal 
liouittbi tribute .tft Duo air gtiifr mitoti humilmDitiir; 
ft'itrriira .jMeffteiauu firiitr jiuihte ittr no uttrabtti6 
^ m mum ftteftm .tt)imulia ergo tr etf eralmbme Dicmtt 
Duo fiDmfr buuuiwt craltabrtih? .ifr afi^itr toimihaa 
fcms DrimiD^ai)tr,atrr?almG Me mtfer atrXUrttiTao 
■twntf tnaafiiptoa qiielunfrrn niiouba auglfeu .tnildpm* 
uriHmtfljpabobmi DrfinmlRmiT cr Dr alta crtoam pooled* 
aD lufrrm ]Kofiw&a que cemmfihtr raufa omniu prccato# 
T^ubf bmiaiiiieluinudime pcrrati ttraufatomio^i *- 
(touts eftf (up buul 0em3l5llc ^ort?tdu tf fine laboze ouna 
VcCiairfrraimir/ o '* 

"0iiDr fuujulantrr notaubum tp ijixmcp ttumtmnte fcntitr 
Cctmiptan pit fiujbia &ebrtf jmiuo co£imrc y fiiplnatait " 
til Deo DUplmiit q> fola ipmG ocraftouc iiobittflfunmimw 5 
furnrii lunfrru nun ouubue fibi aDlmTtitibiiB Dr cclifc 
rri^uif inrtnim Dampwaii&o.jfr fir retail cwifil)fraaO'- 
I ucfcljimu'hWatm^qjnmatr fuaiTromttaiDopcrfata 
quiaigtuutt anotiioW muo:r togtiue utt^u^c M>rt 
p:mpuc caprrr rjmuplu a faurtt autfjonio mi Dpabolua Dtf 
it ® aufyoiu tu mcuirifti cu em win tr cjraltnrr to Dcpmuie 
tutr^olo fcepiue tuft mi&Stfio Debeteositnrc gvtyiilitas 
^ tmiJeoplaanr^pcipuripiua ormrionenlonofaDirgonia^ 
% via fceii concept* er % rijesoe angrlttflm e^alteta ritS 
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jLftnptctao dpabott ite auniicia 
/T\^uim teniptnao Dpafjoh rfli auaticta waste 
Uj4fcnlare8 re mmatetirfKhu© que rfh mmia 
loraipario traraahu attp ^rtttwtmi ttrnnjjrwee et 
^(atmcoe rartiate Tea cobalts Stuinae atq* aim q 
jlinocie uin3ttafuRtsii^frinirij]ftt]ii?i^abo!ue 
Ijouimaii luajtwucm uriutf iimi&jD nuGtt 
taiamrdiojjucs Qiuw&ttiupatai que fo&oaitaui^ 

(M8 et laUwibue mamiie OmtrtDUBCBgata ma 
nj^otftu^cte ©uf&ugmufljo aiuiajcfls miiffiuioa 
& omnia aim Imtue luunfti DcGDerabiha quamm 
tt foortatt a&tyxtr tufttt0Htfai uiasuuiafiict' fela^ 
rium wfe cjuo^ lEagtti bom ooa&dper ft Gnuv- 
ka i^abohia ^ouitut Sfcrtttnite be auanaajEcfai^ 
tHT tiff fctpetr ain&rni ft tiipiDtemittrnTiixsnl 
tiiwm ammebctrtf ^opsHifaiufcC&uDe Gugu^ 
Igrttttt uotan&iiiii g> uKpruuc mum frriitf up cui^ 
^uio^iartp atiua nutate vm htai iliitor ett 
almtniiualiaabiumiaaaiilrri)uraatim m& m 
qtftum vhxh taKnm QiinttmuB fauttae pofttitot 
Rir&mjuimfc qiu§ alias m««me}imfuloQniieflH(. 
tufitab tm qurfpaadt IMitfe tot; qute mopme 
tunc omiBuaumbua uufwabiia etfm^mbuar 
iwi&eufoi efif ttnomitttm aiiftaiittrmatm$aha 
etmiiialmtimtmm m^aia611irttui)tueaiucixio^ 
traitiittMrranoumJa atoiubiia Ertttauc omipar 
rtifl^alDr|iaiIotoi ' 
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a(f(mmqiMi^n\mmwth)mhQh tsabaagiB bona ui 
l^aiurourdimia^tjoioio autr quits taaaaiiioitt& g 

tiu'ifraitMtmgjatatomii^ 



m^irjuia ucuttiaimierf in oDilipmu Cuii eb mean 
if £ttfiki8 rtrfSfe et lma?$8 aDfeut 110 jj oWfc iuena& 
pukiB 3fff a8 eoaqur ifhd raiuooutr oiofcjfti ouua quae* 
uuqrtt idouiEiftfitffifS f&i&ca aupji&u aitfc uu&uant 



cmgaieuilstliHpuif ergo lOnttiemciili eb 
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Q Japiujaneloqut cr'vfum iw habere poh'imrfimiaf Co 
,0 ueo tieu ptuo Tuocauiio ftfc tpiuj) YrfMulf mmm ftta rtr 
Inrtutr jmfliotuG Kir (ufopcrc togurtiir Jsemubo Dilijjruttit j 
morrti#o^ofam wgmr roarmtn jko fim mrhatner I 
Ibrmiir oumrc att£tlo6 ft pciput angrfiuu \xo Gm riif* 
tti5iaDqjumtu.Bcmi)r apotbloG ttwrtivca conftflteco 
ftttftVutrmca fpraaliu6 fBmm iHoe mioe ucl quaa 
pente faiiue T\)cnccano\tc Ijabinr ctfM^nf quont ;nua 
jjiuea nun^niagittc ccuofin if bcatt marir tmttiiua 
a jucfcuttutiw "Tlttm tacttf m* iftftm vcrfiitu ."S^ilmpidi ' 
Dominr viufialaium ttbt facuftraljo Sjoltmm iaxit»i6 , 
jfhmn iftrvrrtuo rmiubumflTiDcmijimtr crcbiriirrtfc 
utrtutia w pemfymu Diuuttrmtur filfiuf \irrn antfrfliottt 
inmtfr^tf Dimt^trrljcr ^ba^uct fmnbaqunftunabeato 
auguthuo affinbutr jw Wt mi iljtt jpi cHitua paBSonte 4 
n, 1 ? rt*' TijSiSI tc? cniciui ftTttptttaO btmmtr %tni0 mantes 
bt&trtto ouu (cfi^ atfca^ mfto^aau^dfeuenrofuto^a | 
oim decta# tmtrftrrmr rtoma Tmuroo utcos Xnftbtltfctu* 
-uiUUilre T ijartyoH\ tntcna lufftlw? ultimo tncaf^it nuuma 
tuao commbo fyui men Jm aiitr iftmtf no (hat? cEtmrftbtrt 
'birafr aliqwa Dc aftmmb? Rhnnocr ro:a ro ofoucavri bifamaG 
fctuotaaTquib^pnDc (hue DritTtabatur.)pc , tuYo ont 'cowr ctbr 
ftDmo wfrtret^otcft- ^nDruomtr quotBtofalua IjoislEuc 
mhftm fbthcttr curare Deter Wtfqui&F/ut tlbiuefbfiotidawu| 
rip isciiohJ BDeli tt^Donro ^oui&cafr rf aiftretme fiDritfrr at- 
fiftaf' a& ftdei nmlhiurw panenrta Dmonour rouftDrucia tt 
nQwraucia ipm Tcthuiuo mmumibo ar magnum notice 
I caiotn6 jeo co ft^ctitrr btmiDoj§>ti> tjcu paiici (uiit'qiii ui 
1 umtv psajrwue title GOtuttraQiChir hitrrrocmnbo moucOo 
cfim* tpio f^au&o^urti m un numentre uotibum man 
watt tt mume mocicnfm ftpr uurerabtiitrr j?td*tautut\ 
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